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purpose. His immediate successor as Com-
mander-in-Chief was not only offered but took
both percentages. The Tory rulers merely tried to
cover the late general with mud in the hope that
some of it would stick so as to offset the force of
his criticism of their peace plans. Queen Anne dis-
missed him with a letter so brutally ungrateful that
he threw it in the fire. He was abruptly relieved
of his offices on the last day of 1711. The next
day the Duke of Ormonde was made Commander-
in-Chief in his place and twelve peers were created
to break the hostile majority in the Lords.

Marlborough retained his friends amongst the
Whigs and his popularity, especially in the Army,
and he remained a potentially dangerous Opposi-
tion leader, but on the whole he held his hand.
His famous colleague. Prince Eugene, arrived in
London - too late as usual - and vainly tried to
stop the progress of the British peace negotiations.
But he associated himself publicly with Marl-
borough and bestowed praise upon him sufficient
to stop the mouths of those who would have
lauded his prowess at Marlborough's expense.
When Eugene returned to the war he found that
Marlborough's  successor,   Ormonde,  had been
ordered by St. John not to fight a battle while
the negotiations were in progress, to the bitter
humiliation of Marlborough's veterans.    Marl-
borough later took part in a debate on these
notorious   " restraining   orders"   and   inquired
pertinently how Ormonde could be expected to
undertake a siege without running the risk of a
battle.   Deserted entirely by the British troops,
Eugene could  not prevent  the  Dutch  being